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THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 



By Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 



With the appearance of this volume 1 the scientific study of religion 
can safely be said to have reached a secure and dignified footing. 
The standard set is too high for commonplace discussions in the future 
to be possible. Still, the entire treatment is within the comprehen- 
sion of the ordinary reader. It has been the rare success of Professor 
James to combine in the highest degree literary excellence and scien- 
tific accuracy. He has surmounted entirely the conventional pedan- 
try of scientific and philosophic literature. 

In the matter of style, indeed, if one dare hazard the assertion, the 
author has outdone his former self. Throughout it is clear, racy, 
and luscious. Open the volume at almost any page, and one is uncon- 
sciously enticed into the intricacies of the discussion, and instructed 
and pleased at the same time. 2 The wonder is that the reader is never 
attracted by the fineness of style, or the aptness of utterance, as such, 
and in that respect it is high art. There is always just the phrase or 
sentence, one feels, that makes thinkable the idea that belongs. It 
is the union of art and science for truth's sake, and so it is unfair to 
discuss the volume as a literary product. 

Of science, Professor James has given us a rather higher type than 
we have generally known. In the volume, empiricism at its best has 
brought forth its full fruit in breadth of sympathy and fairmindedness, 
in conclusions held in abeyance or only drawn when the facts are 
seen in many relations. But conclusion and strength of conviction 
are never wanting. There is the marvel again — the scientist and 

1 The Varieties oj Religious Experience: A Study in Human Nature. By Wil- 
liam James, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

2 An English reviewer says: "The audience that heard the lectures cheered. I 
am told that at times the fun was fast and furious. Was ever such a thing known in 
the annals of the Gifford trust ? . . . . There are times when the book almost takes 
my breath away, but I wouldn't be without it — it is a lordly dish." 
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inspired teacher blended into one, and the work of both done so pleas- 
ingly and gracefully, so forcefully and devoutly. 3 

Since this "review," by the fault of the reviewer, has appeared so 
late that the reading public are already pretty familiar with the vol- 
ume, it is better after so much of an estimate (hasty and imperfect as 
it is of a book in every way masterful and beautiful) to confine our- 
selves to comments on a few of its salient characteristics and con- 
clusions. 

i. A word further about the volume as science. Professor James 
has put to shame at every turn the rational finality and cocksuredness 
in the estimation of values, that is a not uncommon vice of so-called 
scientists, about religion, and of philosophers and theologians, with 
their finished systems, about everything. This is an especially great 
achievement in matters of religion, where impulse and bias have 
always played so great a part, and where the phenomena are so com- 
plicated and intricate. After the profusion of finality of the degenera- 
tive school, after the long-range shots at religion of Haeckel and 
Landenberg, after the externality of Spencer and Tylor, this is im- 
mensely refreshing. Professor James seems to be inquiring always: 
What does this particular religious experience feel like from the 
inside, and how does the world look viewed from this standpoint? 
At the same time he has a supple sense of fitness that enables him to 
see things in relation. There is here exemplified an empiricism that 
has far outgrown the folly of supposing that a mere collection of 
facts can be of any value as science and give truth by merely existing. 
As the author himself has taught: "Facts are dumb until they have 
questions put to them." This habit of mind has rendered him pro- 
lific in his capacity to give "values" to facts. 

There is here, also, an entire deliverance from a common entangle- 
ment of science when it somehow imagines that its formulations are 
the measure of objective reality. His conclusions are always open to 
the larger possibilities. His psychology is never a closed system, 
since his world is ever larger than a man's conception of it. This 

3 The lively English reviewer just quoted says further: "Professor James has a 
trifle of both Puck and Ariel, and also somewhat of the shorter catechist. About this 
latter he is very bashful, and he only allows him to peep over the wall when nobody 
is watching, but the shorter catechist is there, and I strongly suspect that this fact 
accounts for his being sent for to Scotland." 
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has had a wholesome effect throughout on his treatment of the subject : 
he makes the usual interpretation by pathologists of religious genius 
look like a piece of special pleading; he finds ample worth and possible 
limitation in asceticism, mysticism, dramatic types of regeneration, 
and the exceptional in general; he is openminded and never dogmatic 
toward hypnotism, subconscious manifestations, "psychic research, 
and other aberrations" and their possible bearing on the meaning of 
religion; he posits throughout a "larger field of consciousness," 
which the phenomena of religion and the facts of psychology alike 
require; he "leaves to the Eternal some secrets and to the imagination 
an opportunity or two," and so challenges interest in patient study 
and constructive research. 

2. The arrangement of material makes the interest of the volume 
seem to center at last in the theological and metaphysical problems. 
This fact will not of necessity lead to a mistaken conception of the 
more important features of it, if one bears in mind that much of this 
philosophical material does not of necessity follow from the analyses 
which precede, and that the author distinctly calls it "over-beliefs." 
I believe that the really valuable and permanent contributions the 
volume makes to religious thought are those which most easily fall 
within the acknowledged limits of scientific, as distinguished from 
philosophic, procedure. It will be generally admitted that science at 
its best can never divorce itself from metaphysics without suffering a 
fatal loss. It is one of the chief functions of science to help square 
people with the profounder problems of life and reality. Every 
reader hungers to know the ripe reflection of a most mature mind on 
the vital questions that we try in vain entirely to compass. But, while 
one of the chief motives of the author, and one of the chief charms of 
the book to the reader, is the feeling that somehow one is warming up 
on the problem of reality and our relation to it, it seems to me that the 
overshadowing value of the volume is in what might be termed the 
practical, as opposed to the metaphysical. 

Among the questions it has raised and answered are these: What 
have been, and may be, the consequences to life itself of this and that 
kind of experience? What is the outcome in conduct of certain 
beliefs and attitudes? Are they true in that they lead to the most 
abundant life ? What does religion stand for as a sociological 
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phenomenon ? What are its chief characteristics ? What are the con- 
ditions and limitations of their attainment ? What is the setting of 
religion among the processes of consciousness? What is the value 
of its "reports" to consciousness as compared with those, say, of 
"sectarian science" ? What are the conditions and accidents which 
determine the variety of religious experience ? How do its concomi- 
tants vary with different social and world ideals ? and many others. 
It has, indeed, made the great and deep things of life stand out in 
wonderful perspective. 

3. The two greatest dangers to empiricism are in respect to right 
analysis and inference, and in the selection of data. In the first 
instance, the volume leaves nothing to be desired; in the second, the 
case is not so clear. Professor James sets great store by intense experi- 
ences, and passes by the ordinary experiences as being poor copies or 
mere conventionalities. The extreme examples yield the profounder 
information, since they are the expert specialists in religion, even 
though eccentric. But one must believe that the study of variants in 
development gives fruitful results only in that they illustrate in a 
graphic way the normal processes of growth. Without discovering 
or assuming the normal processes, the variants either have no meaning 
at all, or it is impossible to interpret them with certainty. Suppose 
biologists had started out to gather up and study only freaks and 
spores, and had thrown away every commonplace specimen as worth- 
less. The freaks, I suspect, are valued because they illustrate tend- 
encies and laws that have been found among the commonplace. 
Pathology did not approximate the dignity of a science until psychol- 
ogy was sufficiently developed to establish some of the facts of normal 
consciousness. Without the prosaic labor of psychology, demented 
subjects must have remained curiosities simply, or regarded as the 
victims of demoniacal possession. 

But assuming that one, at this stage of the study, can get the right 
perspective on the hot experiences whose temperature ranges at 105 
F., so as accurately to evaluate them, and to understand those who 
drift along at 98 , there is a plea that must be made for the ordinary 
experiences. One wonders if the dramatic souls, the specialists in 
religion, have done so much in determining the course of religious 
history as they might suppose, or if they are original and causative in 
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the absolute way we suppose them to be. I suspect, on the contrary, 
that the great and solid results of human attainment are wrought out 
within the everyday life of the compact mass of humanity; that it is 
there we are to go if we are to get the truest picture at last of what 
religion really is; that the specialists are reflections of social life, are 
"copies," to an extent that to themselves would be surprising and 
perhaps shocking; and that it is by taking account of this tamer 
picture that we shall be able to judge whether the specialists are per- 
sons who have broken with the stable currents of life, or have caught 
up and expressed the true meanings of religion. It may be that this 
mass of living, acting, striving persons, with its varying shades of 
experience, and its fine feel each for the other — such shades of experi- 
ence as pack our words with specialized meanings, and as children 
imbibe, and as shape our customs and tastes — has done more, not 
only in refining and fixing our modes of religious life, but in discov- 
ering and shaping them in beliefs, than have the "revelations" of all 
the mystics combined. 

The principle of natural selection holds, we must believe, even more 
effectively among psychical organisms than in the types of life lower 
down, where the groups are less compact and the means of expression 
and intercourse are not so manifold. I do not wish to depreciate in 
the slightest the value of the study of religious geniuses, but wish to 
point out simply that if the psychology of religion is to have the future 
it deserves, there is an indefinite amount of plodding ahead of it with 
the prosaic facts of ordinary experience. 

4. One outcome of this specialized selection of data is that Pro- 
fessor James allows religion to find its setting chiefly among the phe- 
nomena of feeling. It is a vast service he has performed in success- 
fully overthrowing the unwarranted claims of intellectualism in reli- 
gious progress, and in showing the thought-elements to be derived and 
"secondary products" of development. He has broken through at 
every point the older definitions of religion in terms of feeling that 
regarded the feelings as somehow a primary fact of consciousness. 
But, in the opinion of the reviewer, it would have been equally impor- 
tant to show that the feelings, as well as the rational processes, in so 
far as they function in religion are themselves derivative and "second- 
ary products" — a result that, one is led to believe, judging by Pro- 
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fessor James's previous attitude psychologically, might have been 
forthcoming, had not the intensity of the examples he has studied 
allowed the foam and spray that broke at the surface to obscure, in a 
measure, the currents beneath. He recognizes that the experiences 
are exceptional, and is justly ' ' appalled at the amount of emotionality " 
they contain. But if that fact had been constantly in view, he could 
hardly have believed "that feeling is the deeper source of religion." 
It is a bit presumptuous to say that in such a leaning Professor James 
has not been consistent with his own psychology, but at all hazards I 
shall venture the assertion. A consistent reading of the James-Lange 
theory of the emotions means that they are the report to consciousness 
of reactions that are taking place in the organism. These reactions 
consist in muscular movements (in the usual sense of "muscular"), 
but especially in bodily changes and somatic resonances — vaso- 
motor response, circulatory and glandular tone, vascular tension and 
the like — which are the persistence, in modified form, of movements 
that, biologically, have proved useful and, accordingly, have been 
preserved as the habitual response of the organism to the influences 
that surround it. The emotions are the direct and unmediated 
account that consciousness takes of these reactions, in so far as they 
are reported at all. Feeling is thus, as Professor Dewey aptly terms 
it, "the internalizing of activity or will." 4 In this point of view, the 
question is raised whether the feelings in religion are not surface 
hints of movements that are going on beneath, and if so, the essential 
thing is to come to appreciate from the inside what these movements 
are, and what they mean. If reason, and conscious will, and all the 
rest, have grown out of "native reactions," and are the internal 
reading of the complications and inhibitions of these processes, as 
Professor James has so clearly taught, there is no difficulty in regard- 
ing religion as having the same background. Indeed, it looks highly 
probable that it has, as Marshall, Ribot, Baldwin, and others have 
tried to show. I. am convinced that a further analysis of Professor 
James's cases would show the life-movements, of which the feelings 
are surface hints, to be the vital part of the experience. It is becoming 
impossible to get on psychologically without postulating that life 
throughout is somehow auto-dynamic, that the functioning of the 

* Psychological Review, Vol. II, p. 15. 
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organism is a primary fact, and that self-expression is both means and 
end in itself. Many of the central phenomena of religion — worship, 
love, ritual, enthusiasm, struggling after ideals even through difficulty 
and pain — are hardly comprehensible except that they are means of 
higher self-expression. 

If the feelings should be regarded as "by-products," and criteria 
of life-processes, would that not tend to weaken the content of religion, 
and reduce it to a colorless and tasteless existence ? Clearly that is 
the fate Professor James is contending against. He decries the descrip- 
tive attempts suggested above, in which the essence of religion has 
seemed to evaporate, and says further: 

You see now why I have been so individualistic throughout these lectures,, 
and why I have been bent on rehabilitating the element of feeling in religion and 
subordinating the intellectual part. Individuality is founded in feeling; the 
recesses of feeling, the blinder, darker strata of character, are the only places in 
the world in which we catch real fact in the making, and directly perceive how 
events happen and how work is actually done. (P. 501.) 

It seems to me that the proportion would be better preserved and the 
phenomena of religion would be more accurately described by "subor- 
dinating" both the intellectual and emotional elements as being "real 
facts" or as constituting the foundation of individuality, and also 
"rehabilitating" both as being equally important, and the only ways 
of approach toward reality. 

In respect to the act of subordination of the two elements, that is. 
being sufficiently done in the psychological thought of the present. 
A half-dozen of our leading psychologists have formulated in one way 
or another the fact suggested above, that a set of activities or reactions 
is the basal fact of life, which may or may not make a distinct report 
to consciousness. It will be ample to suggest Dewey's "organic 
circuit," James's "native reactions," Baldwin's "excess of discharge," 
Munsterberg's "action theory of consciousness," Loeb's "tropisms," 
and Royce's "mental initiative." 

In the way of "rehabilitation," the intellectual, or cognitive pro- 
cesses need none, since they have, for the reason that they are the 
usable and thinkable aspects of consciousness, occupied altogether 
too prominent a place in descriptions of the mental life. And for 
exactly the contrary reason, the affective life, as a source of information 
and as a means of taking account of the outer world, has been entirely 
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overlooked. I believe psychology is ready to make the assertion, in 
line with the last sentence of the quotation above, that the affective 
life is itself a direct source of "knowledge." Its reports to conscious- 
ness are as valid an account of fact, condition, truth, and reality, 
as are those of the cognitive life. The two sources of knowledge, 
the affective and the cognitive, with all their differences in content, 
subserve the same function in the animal economy, viz., to give to 
consciousness an account of its own inner life, a report of the facts of 
the outer world, and an estimation of one's adjustment or lack of 
adjustment to the sum of outside relations. The cognitive life devel- 
ops in connection with, and has an interest in, discrete and definable 
facts of experience which are determined for it, let us say, by the activity 
of the "five" senses, the basal ganglia and the association centers in 
the cerebrum. The affective life is conditioned in its activity by the 
"organic" sensations, the vaso-motor mechanism, the sympathetic 
nervous system (and all the sense organs in so far as they discharge 
through these channels), which furnish to consciousness immediate, 
whole, and in their very nature, unanalyzable data. These report 
outer conditions and relations. The affective life is thus answerable 
directly to experience — both individual and racial — for its quality 
and not at all, or only indirectly and incidentally, to the cognitive pro- 
cesses. The affective and cognitive life are both the "internalizing 
of activity and will," and are equally valid ways of approach to 
"reality." Just as mathematics, logic, and science have their setting 
among the cognitive processes, so religion, art, and all forms of " appre- 
ciation" have theirs among the affective processes. Religion and art 
have a content and function of their own. They plant themselves 
squarely and firmly in the midst of human experiences. They corre- 
spond to a specialized means of approach to reality. They can never 
be justified or successfully defined in terms of experience when 
described in the stilted and inapplicable technique of the cognitive 
processes. 

If this point of view has been made clear, it may serve to empha- 
size some of the characteristic features of the volume, and at the same 
time suggest a slight shade of modification of some of the conclusions. 

1. It gives support to the merciless dethronement that theology 
and philosophy suffer at the hands of Professor James. But to the 
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extent that the intellectual life is itself a means of "internalizing 
activity and will," it hardly deserves a complete undoing even in mat- 
ters of religion, except, perhaps, as punishment for its long and 
unwarranted usurpation of authority. 

2. It supports entirely his placing religion on the side of feeling, 
as against the intellectual processes. Feeling after God and after the 
profounder things of life is, it may be, the only way in which these 
will ever be found in large measure. But if the feelings are criteria 
of conduct and hints of life-movements, if they are secondary and 
derived products, religion is to be found essentially in the active 
response the individual makes to the things of life, and an extreme 
degree of emotionality in religion may be regarded as the measure of 
the warning that one's experience is either in danger of becoming 
superficial, or has already become so. This point of view is implicit 
throughout the volume; but one has the feeling that it deserves to be 
called out more clearly and made a feature of the analysis. When 
the dominance of the instinctive reactions and habitual attitudes is 
emphasized — as, for example, in Lecture III and in the doctrine of 
pragmatism (pp. 444, 455) — it is the basal character of these relative 
to beliefs and rational systems, rather than to the emotional states, 
which is the burden of the discussion. 

3. The sense of the Higher Powers might not be found to occupy 
so prominent a place in personal religion (cj. pp. 31, 48, 53, 274, 485, 
etc.). That this is one distinguishing characteristic of religion, and 
an important one, none would care to call into question; but it is 
doubtful if it occupies the unique and exclusive place that the histor- 
ians and sociologists, with whom in this point Professor James essen- 
tially agrees, have usually given it. It is a question, of course, for 
the analysis of concrete cases to decide. Professor Leuba concludes 
from an extended empirical study that " God is not known, he is not 

understood, he is used Not God, but life, more life, a larger, 

richer, more satisfying life, is, in the last analysis, the end of religion." 
Professor James quotes this; and, although it cannot fairly be said 
to be in line with his own analyses, I believe most of his cases would 
bear out some such conclusion. The records under the caption 
■"The Reality of the Unseen" (pp. 66-72) may possibly be exceptions. 
They are selected cases to set forth graphically the vividness of the 
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sense of the presence of the Higher Power. Where individual varia- 
tion is so great, one can readily find any particular point amply illus- 
trated. If one looks farther into the experiences, even some of the 
most highly developed ones, like those of St. Theresa, or St. Margaret, 
or Mrs. Jonathan Edwards, in whom the God-idea seems to figure so 
prominently, the sense of the Higher Power may indeed appear to be 
a very subsidiary factor in the experience. The essential thing seems 
to be that the life-movements, in such sensitive natures, are surging 
on, and that the subjective processes are constantly seeking something 
to which to attach themselves. In the case of Mrs. Edwards, for 
example, the imagery by which she pictures to herself her "states" 
and processes are as much in terms of a stream, of flowing and 
reflowing, of floating and swimming, of motes swimming in the 
beams of the sun, images of possible torture and suffering and the 
like, as in terms of God and Christ, even though these latter were the 
conventional imagery of the time. Any object will do, provided it 
is general and intangible enough to represent an all-embracing and 
indefinable state. 

4. The treatment of the feelings suggested above would give a 
more ample descriptive background to "the larger field of conscious- 
ness," the "extra-marginal" or "subliminal" self. It would influ- 
ence in no essential particular the conclusion of Professor James that 
this region of consciousness is " the fountain head of that which feeds 
our religion." This, I believe, is the most original, profound, and 
far-reaching of his points of view. It would furnish, possibly, a 
more tangible basis for understanding the part the subconscious self 
plays in religion, and some of the sources from which it draws. It 
would not eliminate "the psychological and theological mystery" of 
the incursions through the subliminal door, but would tend to reduce 
the mystery back a step or two farther. Perhaps no one thing in the 
history of psychology has done so much to save it from faulty generali- 
zations and aimless wanderings as the introjection (or imposition) of 
a physiological description of the cognitive process, and that without 
binding it in any sense to the finality of such a description. Psychology 
may need some such salvation in its treatment of the later refinements 
of the affective life. It will tend to save it, for example, from such 
leaps — possibly leaps in the dark — as " Psychical Research " has been 
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making. If psychology can show that our consciousness is full of 
"fine hereditary memories," as Guyau aptly calls them; if it can 
show that the organism is constructed for taking note of and handling 
the subconscious data as well as the concrete bits of experience; if it 
masses the evidences, which are manifold in empirical psychology, 
of the delicacy with which consciousness picks up and interprets the 
hints about it, and responds to the forces which are acting within — 
it may show that religion is a species of social and racial and world- 
adaptation. This leads neither to materialism, nor toward reducing 
religion to a species of subjectivity. Rather, it increases the validity 
of its objective elements. Inasmuch as the feelings are sources of 
information, just as within their limits are the cognitive processes, 
religion is seen to have a real instead of a derived content. And 
the religious frame of mind, with the "faith state" as its normal atti- 
tude, must be allowed to go on in its own way, giving its own mes- 
sages. 

5. The revision suggested would allow Professor James, I believe, 
to class himself, if he should choose, somewhere among the monists, 
instead of among the dualists or pluralists. Any wilful leaning 
toward regarding reality as piecemeal or multiform seems to me a 
remnant still of an over-intellectualistic psychology, which cannot 
escape the notion that the cognitive processes are the only means of 
approach to truth, and forgets that these processes have probably 
wofully distorted the world by forcing it into their molds. The out- 
look is quite other if we allow that the affective processes have a real 
content; that their attitudes do give a hold on reality which is not 
subjective merely, but objective as well; that the facts which the feel- 
ings report give whole, instead of piecemeal, experiences; that the 
feelings do not profess to compass or define reality, but to give hints 
of reality which is continuous with the personal life, and which may 
be a continuum within itself. One has the feeling that the chances 
are in favor of such a reality being unitary. If it comes to be believed 
(and it needs no prophet to predict it) that the affective life is the real 
approach that mankind has ever used, and must ever use, to arrive at 
truth, while a developed intellect is its necessary and efficient tool; if it 
consistently follows up Professor James's conviction that the recesses 
of feeling "are the only places in the world in which we catch real 
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fact in the making," it is almost inevitable that the trend of faith 
will be in the direction of the world-old struggle toward monism and 
monotheism. "The passion for unity" and "the monoideistic 
bent " to which philosophy has been addicted, instead of being regard- 
ed as a possible self-deception in the interest of peace of mind and 
ultimate safety, might with equal plausibility be considered as a 
sane intimation, an incursion through the affective door of a higher 
bit of world-wisdom, which dominates the life of mankind in spite 
of the inevitable splitting and dissecting to which the intellect subjects 
all the stuff it handles. What religion, in this point of view, may be 
doing chiefly is keeping humanity in touch with the deeper streams 
of reality out of which it is continually dragged by its entanglement 
with the "objects" of consciousness in the form of definite ideas 
and specific feelings. 

This consideration tends also to destroy the lines of demarkation 
which Professor James has drawn between the "piecemeal" super- 
naturalists and the "refined" supernaturalists of both schools; but 
that would lead us far beyond our limits. It can only be said that the 
author has taken us many strides in advance of anything we have 
known in understanding the phenomena of the spiritual life, and has 
given an account of religion so profound that any serious attempt in 
the future must square itself with his conclusions. 



